THE PEERS AS A SENATE

would have sufficed to neutralise a hostile majority
and turn the scale. With a House seven or eight
hundred strong, viscounts would have to be brought
up by platoons, and barons by battalions, in order
to produce much effect. The expedient could not be
attempted, without making both the Crown and
the peerage ridiculous,

If, however, the House of Lords were com-
posed of 150 to 200 representative peers, elected
by their order, and about the same number of
members appointed by the Grown for life, some of
these difficulties would disappear. Without per-
manently increasing the size of the House, it might
be possible to carry out a partial swamping operation
by life-peers; since it would be recognised that, as
these ennobled emergency-men died off, their places
need not be supplied. While the normal member-
ship of the House would be smaller, the actual
attendance would be better. Two-thirds, or three-
quarters, of the hereditary peers would find it no
hardship to be deprived of a privilege, of which, at
present, they very seldom avail themselves.*

* A rather fantastic suggestion, which yet is not without a
certain attractiveness, is that a peer, on succeeding to hia
honours, should be placed a grade lower in the hierarchy than
hi? predecessor. Thus a duke would be succeeded by a
marquis, a marquis by an earl, and so on. The effect, of course,
would be that in five generations or less the peerage would die
out, unless in the course of that period the head of the family
could contrive to get himself raised a step in rank. The peer
would be involved, throughout his life, in a kind of competitive
examination, on the results of which the future position of his
family would depend* If he were a respectable, public-spirited
person, who had done something meritorious, he would no
doubt obtain his promotion as a matter of course. If he were
an idler or trifler, the Crown and the Prime Minister would
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